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CONWAY CASTLE, 
NORTH WALES. 
(With an Engraving.) 


The town and castle of Conway derive their 
name from the noble river, on the western 
bank of which they stand, where its waters 
join the Irish sea, a position admirably adapted 
as a stronghold, and as a key to those parts of 
Carnarvon and Denbigh which lie remote 
from the sea. ae 

The approach to Conway from the Denbigh- 
shire side is along a new made terrace or 
breakwater, advancing across the greater part 
of the river’s breadth, and of course confining 
the rapid stream to very narrow limits on the 
Carnarvonshire side. From this terrace the 
chain bridge appears to be the grand entrance, 
under triumphal arches, to the castle itself; 
although, on coming close to the venerable 
structure, there is a sudden turn from it leading 
directly to the town. hie 

Older tourists have correctly remarked, that 
like a painted sepulchre Conway is all beauty 
without and all ugliness within—but the site 
of the town, on a steep declivity descending 
to the margin of the river, here nearly a mile 
in breadth, is in itself extremely fine, and its 
majestic castle presents, from a distance, an 
aspect of singular grandeur. Formerly a cur- 
}tain, terminating in a round tower, ran out 
from either end of the town walls into the 
river to impede the approach of an enemy by 
| Water ; but of these one curtain only remains, 
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the other, with both towers, having long since 


yielded to time. From the quay is seen a 


_| noble view up and down the river, and over 


the contrajacent country, broken up into 
swelling hills, and beautified with woods and 
villas. 

The castle was built in 1284, under the 
immediate superintendence of Edward I., by 
the architect employed in the erection of Car- 
narvon, and is justly regarded as one of the 
most beautiful fortresses in a country distin- 
guished for the splendour and magnificence 
of its military remains. Though more ex- 
tensive and better preserved, Mr. Roscoe 
thinks it somewhat resembles the Castle of 
Falaise in Normandy. Its base, however, is 
less wooded, and there is no brawling stream 
leaping from rock to rock at its foot; but 
instead, a broad majestic river and a creek,— 
full at high water,—sweep round two of its 
sides. The other two face the town, and the 
external range of the fortifications contains 


_eight lofty circular towers, each with a slender 


machiolated turret, singularly graceful and 
elegant in form, springing from its summit. 
The ground plan is nearly a parallelogram 
in form; the principal entrance, which is 
tolerably perfect, was by a drawbridge thrown 
across a deep fosse, concealed within a bar- 
bacan. The interior is divided into two distinct 
parts, an outer and an inner court, the entrance 
to the latter being impassable by more than 
one person at a time, and that by permission 
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of those within. Around the outer court 
yard were the apartments of the garrison, 
the chapel, the great hall: the inner area was 
encompassed by those of the royal founder 
and his household. The walls of a small 
chamber still entire, within an open ornamented 
casement, bears the name of the Queen’s oriel, 
and appears, from a poem of the age in which 
it was erected, to have been the ladies dressing 
room. At the south western extremity, be- 
yond these apartments, a broad terrace is raised 
above the river upon a ledge of solid rock, 
commanding one of the most delightful views, 
while the Conway rolls his flood below, and 
passes beneath the beautiful suspension bridge, 
which, from the appropriateness of its style, 
may easily be regarded as the drawbridge of the 
ancient pile. This bridge, constructed by Mr. 
Telford, on the same principle as that of the 
Menai, is three hundred and twenty feet in 
length between the supporting towers, and 
eighteen feet above high water mark. The 
chains on the western side pass upwards of 
fifty feet under the castle, and are fastened in 
the rock on which it is built, but firm as this 
may appear, it is equalled by some of the 
ancient masonry of the castle, which solidly 
adheres on one side, where the rock on which 
it was built has crumbled and fallen away. 

Soon after the erection of the castle, its 
founder was besieged and nearly reduced by 
famine, and was only rescued from his critical 
situation by the providential arrival of a fleet 
with supplies. 

In 1399, when the faults and follies of 
Richard II. had roused the retributive vengeance 
of the nation, under the direction of the am- 
bitious Bolingbroke, the ill-fated monarch, 
then at Dublin, appointed Conway Castle as 
the rendezvous of his troops, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Salisbury, and here the 
Welsh joined his standard; but unfavourable 
winds and faithless messengers combined to 
retard the arrival of Richard, and when, in 
a few days afterwards, he reached Milford 
Haven, he was met by the disastrous intelli- 
gence that the Earl had been deserted by his 
whole army, and on the second day after 
Richard’s arrival, the few troops which he had 
brought with him from Ireland left him almost 
toaman. At midnight, disguised as a priest, 
and accompanied only by his two half brothers, 
Sir Stephen Scroop, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
and nine other persons, he fled to seek refuge 
in his strong castle of Conway. Here he found 
the Earl of Salisbury with about one hundred 
men, who, it appears, had already consumed 
the slender stock of provisions laid up in the 
fortress. Richard then despatched his half 
brothers to Chester, the head quarters of Henry, 
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to ascertain his intentions, who, at once, put 
them under arrest. Soon after sending them, 
Richard rode to the castles of Beaumaris and 
Carnarvon; they were both bare of provisions, 
and he returned in despair and probably in 
hunger to Conway Castle. In a few days 
subsequently, Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
with a small train, met him at Conway, with 
the solemn assurances, that Bolingbroke only 
wished to have his alienated property restored, 
and the ancient privileges of Parliament con- 
firmed. 

The King appearing to distrust the Earl's 
professed good intentions, Percy, to remove 
all suspicion, attended at high mass, vowed 
fidelity, and swore allegiance at the altar, 
Caught in this wily and deeply-iniquitous snare, 
the King accompanied Northumberland out of 
the gate; but about Penmaen Rhos the King 
perceived a band of soldiers, bearing the ban- 
ners of Percy. Surmising he was betrayed, 
he would have returned; but Percy, snatching 
the King’s bridle, forcibly conducted his course, 
The poor King had but just time to reproach 
the Earl with his perjury—telling him, “‘ that 
the God he swore by that morning would do 
him justice at the day of judgment’”—before he 
found himself a prisoner, and at Flint was 
delivered into the hands of Bolingbroke. 

In the civil wars, Conway Castle was held 
for the King by Dr. Williams, Archbishop of 
York, who was entrusted by the country gen- 
tlemen with their title deeds, plate, and valua- 
ble moveables, for which he gave a personal 
receipt. In the May of 1645, Prince Rupert 
was appointed governor of the castle, and by 
his order, Sir John Owen was substituted for the 
Archbishop, in the guardianship of the valuables 
lodged within. Sir John constantly evaded Dr. 
Williams’ applications on the subject of the 
deposit, until the prelate, to avoid his own 
ruin, joined the Parliamentary forces—assisted 
General Mytton in the reduction of the castle 
in 1646, and having again obtained possession 
of the treasures for which he was responsible, 
restored them uninjured to the respective owners. 
For these services, Parliament granted him a 
free pardon, and a release from all his sequestra- 
tions. The Parliamentarian general, with an in- 
human severity against the Irish, seized on all 
that were in the fortress; and, having caused 
them to be tied back to back, ordered them to be 
flung into the sea. What provocation led to such 
a sanguinary measure is not told. Be it what it 
might, the character of Mytton cannot be 
cleared from the aspersion of savage barbarity, 
whether the business arose from himself, or 
superior orders left to him to execute. 

The singular beauty of Conway Castle ap- 
pears to have commanded the respect of the 
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ruin-making conquerors of the seventeenth 
century; but being subsequently granted by 
Charles II. to Lord Conway, while it was still 
roofed and perfect, that worse than Gothic 
nobleman ruthlessly dismantled the entire struc- 
ture for the value of the lead, iron, and other 
disposable materials. 

In the arrangement and decorations of the 
interior, the town of Conway has little to 
attract the tourist—the streets being few, nar- 
row, and irregular—the old Plas Mawr, in the 
Market Place, erected in the year 1585 by 
Robert Wynne, Esq., of Gwddyr, and the old 
College in Castle-street, used as an almshouse, 
deserve the notice of the antiquary ; of the 
Cistercian Abbey, founded by Llewellyn ap 
Jorwerth, no traces now remain. 

The church is a low unarchitectural structure, 
built and repaired from time to time from the 
mouldering walls of the ancient abbey, without 
having borrowed one happy thought from the 
symmetry of its proportions. It contains a 
fine baptismal font, supported by a clustered 
pillar of Gothic design, and a tablet recording 
the extraordinary fact that Nicholas Hookes 
of Conway, gentleman, there intered was the 
forty-first child of his father, and himself the 
father of twenty-seven children. 

The pearl fishery of the Conway was cele- 
brated even in the time of the Romans, and 
according to the elder Pliny, Julius Cesar, on 
his return from his marauding expedition into 
Britain, dedicated, in one of the temples at 
Rome, a breastplate set with British pearls, 
probably from this fishery. 

However unattractive the town of Conway, 
it forms a centre for the most delightful excur- 
sions; the vale of the Conway, with the 
Denbighshire hills on the left, covered with 
heath and gorse, throwing their broad shadows 
over the stream and valley, and on the right, 
the mountains of Snowdonia towering in the 
distance, furnish a succession of the most 
magnificent landscapes, hardly surpassed by 
the rival vallies of the Clywd or of Llangollen. 

A morning’s stroll will conduct to the Great 
Ormes Head promontory, which projects into 
the Irish sea at the eastern entrance to Beau- 
maris Bay, and commands a number of splendid 
marine views; and by the noble terraced Holy- 
head road, sweeping round the side of the lofty 
Penmaen Mawr, ready access is obtained to 
Aber, Bangor, the Menai Bridge, Beaumaris, 
and Carnarvon—whilst at every turn of the 
road 

“ Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found!— 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And seas and skies that harmonize the whole; 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll— [soul.” 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the 


MEMOIR OF CRABBE. 


Crabbe was one of the most original and 
distinguished poets of his time. He was born 
at Aldborough, Suffolk, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1754. His futher, after having been 
parish-clerk and schoolmaster at Norton in 
Norfolk, was now settled at Aldborough, as 
collector of the salt duties, or salt master, but 
was still very poor, and had six children to 
provide for, besides the subject of our memoir. 
An old dame in the village taught Crabbe to 
read, and a periodical work which his father 
took in, gave him his first taste for poetry. 
At an early age he was accounted by his own 
family, and the rude inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, something of a scholar; and, on |: 
one occasion, a boy whom he had offended 
being about to beat him, another boy interfered 
to save him, saying, “ You must not meddle 
with him, for he has got l’arning.” Being sent 
to school successively, at Bungay and Stow- 
market, he studied with zeal and diligence, and 
made great progress in mathematics, but his 
scholastic career was cut short in his fourteenth 
year, when he was taken home, and after an 
interval of some months (which he passed in 
wandering along the sea-shore, and “ piling up 
butter and cheese” on the quay for his father), 
apprenticed to an apothecary at Wickham Brook, 
a small village near Bury St. Edmunds. At 
this period he wore a very ill-made scratch wig 
in place of his hair, which had been shaved off 
during a severe illness, and altogether his 
appearance was such as to excite a smile from 
less vulgar spectators than his master’s daugh- 
ters, who, on beholding him, burst into a loud 
laugh, exclaiming, “ La! here’s our new 
’prentice.”’ He never, says his son and bio- 
grapher, forgot the deep mortification of that 
moment. 

In 1770 he left Wickham Brook, where he 
had been employed in the farm as well as the 
shop of his master, and removed to Trowbridge, 
where, under a more respectable apothecary, 
he completed his apprenticeship, in 1775, 
having, in the meantime, fallen in love with 
Miss Sarah Elmy, an amiable and beautiful 
girl, who afterwards becaine his wife. He had 
also published a short poem called “ Inebriety,” 
but it was scarcely known beyond the precincts 
of Ipswich, where it was printed. Returning 
to Aldborough, he again assisted his father as 
a common warehouseman till sufficient means 
could be found to send him to London, for the 
purpose of completing there his medical edu- 
cation. His resources were exhausted in about 
eight months, and he left the Metropolis, “little 
better,” says his son, “‘ for the desultory sort of 
instruction that had alone been within his reach.” 
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He now made an attempt to establish him- 
self in business at Aldborough, but, after a 
year’s trial, he came to the determination that 
an apothecary’s was a profession in which he 
should never succeed. Meantime, his taste for 
literature and poetry increased; an anti-pro- 
fessional devotion which received no profitable 
counterbalance from the more open display of 
his fondness for botany, for his ignorant patients, 
his biographer remarks, seeing him return from 
his walks with handfuls of weeds, decided that, 
as Dr. Crabbe got his medicines in the ditches, 
he could have little claim for payment. More 
dogged perseverance, however, and less genius 
than Crabbe at this period possessed, might have 
prevented the step he now determined to take. 
Abandoning his profession all at once, he bor- 
rowed five pounds from Mr. Dudley North, a 
member of Parliament, to whom his father had 
been useful in several elections, paid his debts 
at Aldborough, embarked on board one of the 
little sloops of the place, and at the commence- 
ment of the, year 1780, found himself landed 
on the Tower wharf, master only of a small 
box of clothes, a small case of surgical instru- 
ments, and three pounds in money. This was 
an act that persons less interested than a father 
might term equally criminal and foolish, but 
Crabbe did not think it such; a recent illness 
had led him to receive religious impressions 
deeply, and he had already begun to act upon 
those principles, by which he was ever after 
guided throughout the whole course of his life. 
Indeed he never more needed religious conso- 
lation and support than now; and the patience 
and equanimity, the pious fortitude and cheer- 
ful hope with which he endured the various 
distresses he had to undergo, prove the sincerity 
of his sentiments, and how firmly his faith was 
established. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review attributes, 
partially, the early formation of his religious 
principles to his “‘ pure and manly passion for the 
gentle and pious young woman who was in the 
sequel to be his wife ;” and adds, ‘‘ one example 
such as his ought to be more than sufficient to 
impress upon the mind of every individual 
possessing authority or influence in the literary 
world, the propriety, the duty, of not turning 
a deaf ear to the application of any poor young 
man so situated.” The principal part of his 
money went in a fashionable tiewig, for, as he 
himself says, “he soon found that, if he ex- 
pected to get on, he must have dress, though 
he should accompany fashion with fasting.” 

He now published his poem of the “ Candi- 
date,” and it procured him both profit and 
fame; but as his bookseller failed, he received 
nothing of the former: in his distress he wrote 

to Lord North, with a copy of his verses, but 


received no answer; to Lord Shelburne, but 
with no better success, Starvation now stared 
him in the face; he had parted with all his 
money, pawned his clothes and his watch, and 
was in debt with his landlord, when he deter- 
mined to make a last effort in a letter to the 
celebrated Mr. Burke. To him he was totally 
unknown, but thought, perhaps, that an appeal 
to one whom he conceived to be both a good 
and a great man, might not be made in vain, 
This letter, which has been justly characterized 
as one of the most striking pieces in our lan- 
guage, concludes thus :—‘‘ The people with 
whom I live perceive my situation, and find 
me to be indigent and without friends. About 
ten days since I was compelled to give a note 
for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
double that sum, which I owe. I wrote to 
every friend I had, but my friends are poor 
likewise. Having used every honest means in 
vain, I yesterday confessed my inability, and 
obtained, with much entreaty, and as the 
greatest favour, a week’s forbearance, when I 
am positively told I must pay the money or 
prepare for a prison. You will guess the 
purpose of so long an introduction. I appeal 
to you, sir, as a good, and let me add, a great 
man; I have no other pretensions to your 
favour than that | am an unhappy one. Can 
you, sir, in any degree, aid me with propriety ? 
Will you ask any demonstration of my veracity ? 
I have imposed upon myself, but I have been 
guilty of no otHer imposition. Let me, if 
possible, interest your compassion. I know 
those of rank and fortune are teased with 
frequent petitions, and are compelled to refuse 
the requests even of those whom they know to 
be in distress ; it is therefore with a distant 
hope I have ventured to solicit such favour, 
but you will forgive me, sir, if you do not think 
proper to relieve.” 

With a trembling heart and hand Crabbe 
knocked at the great statesman’s door in Charles- 
street, St. James’s-square, and was so agitated 
after having left his letter, that he actually 
passed the whole night in walking backwards 
and forwards on Westminster bridge. When 
the morning came, anxious, yet dreading, to 
learn his fate, he returned to Mr. Burke’s, was 
admitted, and, to the eternal honour of that 
gifted man, be it said, befriended and relieved. 
He established the young poet under his roof 
at Beaconsfield, introduced him to Reynolds, 
Johnson, and Fox, brought out his poems of 
‘“The Library,” and “ The Village,” and 
enabled him to take orders, and to return in 
1781, as curate to his native place, Aldborough. 

In the following year, he removed to Bel- 
voir castle, as domestic chaplain to the Duke 
of Rutland, but on the appointment of his 
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grace to the Lord-Lieutenantship of Ireland, 
in 1784, he preferred accepting a small living 
in Dorsetshire to accompanying the Duke to 
Dublin. He soon after married Miss Elmy, 
and in 1789, by which time he had three or 
four children, obtained the rectory of Muston, 
through the interference of the Duchess of 
Rutland. He had previously published his 
poem of the ‘‘ Newspaper;” “A Sermon on 
the Death of the Duke of Rutland,” and con- 
tributed a chapter on the natural history of the 
Vale of Belvoir to Nichol’s account of Leices- 
tershire; but from this time, he withdrew 
himself wholly for twenty-two years from the 
public view. His time, however, was not 
altogether filled up by his ministerial duties, 
and medical benevolences ; he wrote, though 
he did not publish, and he completed his 
imperfect education, by teaching himself French 
and Italian, and making himself a very fair 
classical scholar. A complete Treatise on 
Botany, which he had perfected in 1796, he 
withheld at the suggestion of a friend, because 
it was not written in Latin, and destroyed three 
novels of his own composition, and a series of 
poems which had been offered for Dodsley’s 
publication in 1799. 

On the death of Mrs. Crabbe’s father, our 
author removed, at the request of his wife’s 
mother, to Patham, having obtained two cu- 
racies in Suffolk, and left his duties at Muston 
to be performed by deputy. After twelve years’ 
absence, he returned to Leicestershire in 1804, 
but the Huntingdonians and Wesleyans had 
made such converts among his parishioners, 
that he never regained their favour, and he was 
induced to confess that “‘ he had done wrong in 
so long absenting himself from his former cure.” 
His successive publications, however, of ‘‘ The 
Register,” Borough,” and ‘‘TalesinVerse,”’ 
were received in a manner sufficient to compen- 
sate him for all coldness he met with in the 
pulpit ; and coming to London, to superintend 
the printing of them, he found himself the 
object of attention and interest with some of 
the most distinguished men of letters, and 
patrons of literature of the day. In 1813, he 
lost his wife, and soon after, was presented to 
the valuable rectory of Trowbridge. In 1819 
appeared his “ Tales of the Hall,” the last 
production which he gave to the public. In 
1822 he paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott at 
Edinburgh—what the great novelist thought of 
the poet may be inferred from the fact, that 
during his last illness at Abbotsford, the only 
books he ever called for, were his Bible and 
his Crabbe. 

We must now come to the closing scene of 
Crabbe’s life, omitting many interesting anec- 


dotes, and extracts from his letters and diaries, 


which will be found in his son’s biography. 
He died in the middle of January, 1831, after 
having suffered from the tic dolereux for nearly 
eleven years previously. In every relation of 
life a better man never existed than Crabbe. 
** Always,” says his son, ‘‘ visibly happy in 
the happiness of others, especially of children, 
our father entered into all our pleasures, and 
soothed and cheered us in all our little griefs, 
with such overwhelming tenderness, that it was 
no wonder we almost worshipped him.” 

In place of a lengthened criticism upon his 
poems, we cannot do better than quote the 
remarks of a writer in the Quarterly Review. 
‘“* Placed,” says the critic, ‘by Byron, Scott, 
Fox, and Canning, and we believe by every 
one of his eminent contemporaries in the very 
highest rank of excellence, Crabbe has never 
yet become familiar to hundreds of thousands 
of English readers well qualified to appreciate 
and enjoy his merits.—The poet of the poor,” 
as his son justly styles him, “has yet hitherto 
found little favour except with the rich; and 
yet, of all English authors, he is one who 
has sympathized the most profoundly and ten- 
derly with the virtues and the sorrows of humble 
life—who has best understood the fervours of 
lowly love and affection—and painted the 
anxieties and vicissitudes of toil and penury 
with the closest fidelity, and the most touching 
pathos. In his works the peasant and the 
mechanic will yet find every thing to elevate 
their aspirations, and yet nothing to quicken 
envy and uncharitableness. He is a Christian 
poet—his satire is strong, but never rancorous 
—his lessons of virtue are earnest but modest— 
his reprehensions of vice severe but brotherly. 
He only needs an introduction into the cottage 
to supplant there for ever the affected senti- 
mentality and gross sensualism of authors 
immeasurably below him in vigour and capacity 
of mind, as well as in dignity of heart and 
character, who have, from accidental circum- 
stances, outrun him for a season in the race of 
popularity.” 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 


REMINISCENCE THE THIRD—MY FATHER AND 
THE BEGGARS. 


My respected father had just finished his 
breakfast, and was breaking up an empty egg- 
shell, when a knock—a faint-hearted knock— 
was heard at the street door, and worthy old 
Sukey was on her way to open it. Among the 
whole race of house keepers there surely was 
no one whose ready ear, and knowledge of the 
physiognomy of knocks, could bear comparison 
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with that possessed by my father’s antiquated 
Suke. She at once could distinguish between 
the knock of a friend, a stranger, a tradesman, 
and a beggar, and would regulate her speed 
accordingly. On this occasion it was evident 
from her dilatoriness—for her trusty limbs had 
been struggling up the kitchen stairs for the 
last five minutes—that some poor soul had 
come to test my sire’s benevolence. ‘But I 
will be proof against the attack,—I will no 
longer be wheedled into charity by snivelling 
impostors,” quoth my father, resolutely but- 
toning up his breeches pockets, and putting on 
his spectacles, This seemingly harsh resolution 
of my father, never more to bestow alms on 
an itinerant mendicant, requires me to rescue 
his character from any suspicion that may arise 
in the mind of the humane and unsophisticated 
reader. 

It was on a Sunday morning, only three 
days before the event already premised, that 
he was first aware of a long course of imposi- 
tion, of which he had been the victim. For 
some years, as he afterwards learned, he had 
had the reputation of being a baby gentleman. 
But the meaning of this term must be ex- 
plained, lest my father’s character be exposed 
to vile insinuations. It seems, then, that he 
had acquired this appellation from his liberality 
to those young women who, with a child in 
their arms, and sometimes with both arms full, 
go from door to door soliciting alms. He had 
his regular customers, who always came sys- 
tematically at one hour in the day. Indeed 
there seemed to be a tacit understanding between 
the baby gentleman and the baby beggars, who 
every day attended as punctually as if their 
names were entered on the pension list. 
Slander, with her thousand tongues, was not 
long silent; and this circumstance was soon 
talked of in a manner no way flattering to my 
father’s moral character. This so preyed upon 
his mind, that he would certainly have discon- 
tinued the practice, if he had not feared that 
by way of retaliation, he might some morning 
find one of these sprigs of the mobility basketed, 
an. tied up to the knocker. 

With this explanation of baby gentlemen, I 
resume :— 

Tt was only three days before the main event, 
to be hereafter described, that my father began 
to reflect upon the cause of his having so many 
female dependants, and to ask why, out of the 
whole street, he alone should be honoured with 
so many retainers. Now my father was one of 
those men who never fail in any undertaking 
they commence—when once he began to think 
seriously he was sure to discover either what he 
was in search of, or something else ; and so it 


happened on this occasion—taking his specta- 


cles out of his waistcoat pocket, and placi 

them on his nose very deliberately And 
here I must observe, as a rather singular fact, 
and one which throws some light upon the 
mechanism of the human mind, or at all events 
points out the locality of its habitation,—that 
my father could never enter into deep thought 
without his spectacles—a circumstance trifling 
in itself, but great in its consequences, for it 
overthrows the theory of Des Cartes, that the 
pineal gland is the seat of the soul ; for if so— 
if the soul were encircled by three inches of 
solid brain, this would have been sufficient to 
have excluded it from the benefit of spectacles, 
It is much more likely that it is located some- 
where on the frontal surface of the cerebum, and 
is cautiously ensconced behind the frontal sinus, 
where it is protected from external violence. 

My father, I say, having put his spectacles 
on his nose, and his hands in his breeches 
pockets, walked up and down the room some 
three or four times,— buttoned his coat and then 
unbuttoned it,—took off his spectacles, wiped 
them with his handkerchief, and put them on 
again. Sometimes, raising them, he would 
look up at the ceiling, then down at the floor, 
and then peep over the blinds. It is impossible 
to divine what might have been the issue of 
these distressing cogitations, had not Sukey 
opened the door to announce that a poor woman 
had come to beg a crust of bread; for be it 
known that my father was so jealous of dis- 
pensing his charity, that his housekeeper never 
dared to infringe upon this prerogative.— 
‘“* What’s her name ?” inquired my father—‘“ Oh 
dear,” replied Suke, ‘‘ she is a new one, never 
been here before; and please you, she’s a poor 
honest body as hopes you'll pity her babby.” 
—‘ Poor souls, poor souls, I’ll see them,” 
said he, hurrying out at the door. I cannot 
now call to mind the conversation that passed 
between them ; but I remember that my father, 
having adjusted his spectacles, took the child 
from its mother’s arms, eyed it from head to 
foot, noted its every feature and lineament, 
than gave a shilling to the mother, and bid her 
take care of her infant. _ 

A superficial reader might perhaps overlook 
a very important circumstance which I have 
just mentioned, and which I repeat, viz :—that 
my father had his spectacles on at the time— 
important—for had it been otherwise he would 
never have discovered the duplicity now being 
practised upon him. 

Returning to the window, he observed at 
the lower end of the street this female beggar 
give her child to another woman. A few mo 
ments, and the metamorphosis was completed, 
—the child was disguised in a different cap and 
cloak. With this second edition of juvenile | 


|| 
| 
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humanity, revised and corrected, this female 
plagiarist knocked at the door. 

My father was a liberal man, but he scorned 
deceit,—nor was it easy to cheat him with his 
eyes open,—impossible with his spectacles on. 
I would not aspire to depict the conflicting 
passion of pride and indignation which now 
burned in his soul; indignant with the deceit, 
proud in detecting it. , 

No sooner had the knocker given the sum- 
mons, than my father bounced out of the 
parlour, and had opened the street door almost 
before the sound had reached the ears of tardy 
Suke. Had my father been a lawyer, instead 
of doing this, he would have seated himself in 
his arm chair, called the impostor before him, 
and calmly awaited the development of this 
crafty plot. He would have smiled at her, 
affected great concern, asked her age, name, 
and occupation, where she lived, whether it 
was her own child, and then having, like a 
sly old fox, entangled her in the meshes of 
her own falsehoods, would have sent her off in 
the custody of the parish beadle. But my father 
was not a lawyer—he was only a man, and 
had not acquired the mastery over his passions. 
So, as I said before, bouncing out of the par- 
lour, without asking or answering questions, 
he poured out the full fury of his wrath upon 
this luckless hussy. He did not speak in 
measured cadence, or search for hard long 
words, but in little plain words, and rough, 
detached, broken-backed sentences. But, say 
my expectant readers, why not tell us what he 
did say? I reply, it was not what he said, 
but the way in which he said it. Besides, we 
are still on a digression from the high road, and 
if we wander too far away, J fear we may not 
be able to retrace our steps. 

And now, returning to my father’s breakfast 
table, I think this incident was enough to chill 
the warmest heart. While in the defensive at- 
titude in which I have already depicted my 
incensed sire—well buttoned and spectacled— 
Sukey opened the door, and falteringly an- 
nounced that another supplicant, with a dying 
little baby, sought my father’s charity. ‘Out 
with you; can you dare—” exclaimed my 
father, stamping on the ground with such 
violence as to burst the middle button-hole of 
his coat. ‘ Do you think I am such a butter- 
hearted fool as to be cheated with my eyes 
open !”,—** Oh, my dear master,” cried Susan, 
lifting up the corner of her blue checkered 
gown, to wipe away a straggling tear. "Twas 
full fifty years since Susan wept—but now 
she did weep. ‘Tis true ’twas but one tear, 
one litile tear, but, like the widow’s mite, 
*twas all she had. My father saw this—saw 


thought he, there must be something in this. 
Now let us draw the curtain; let my father’s 
heart have time to soften, and Susan to dry 
her eyes. 

[To be continued.) 


VENICE. 


Venice—city of romance—unparalleled in , 
thy majesty as in thy fall! If thy once | 
powerful name alone awaken a throng of wild 
and absorbing associations—how resistless 
comes the appeal from amidst thy ruins ! 

A marvel in the day of her glory and more 
than imperial sway, Venice still appears no 
less wonderful arrayed in her pall and weeds, 
mourning like the daughters of Zion, by the 
side of the desert shores, seated in the wreck 
of beauty and grandeur, and a fame that once 
dazzled the proudest monarchs of the earth. 
‘©The Rome of the ocean,” she stood, like 
her, alone in the pride of her greatness, as in 
the depth of her humiliation and fall; and 
throughout her daring career she may well 
challenge comparison even with the mistress 
of the world. Where are now those vanished 
fortunes, with the wisdom and energy—the 
skill and daring, which achieved them—defying 
the Ottoman, and holding the magnificent 
East in vassalage to deck with fresh charms 
her hundred tributary powers. 

No government, indeed, presents so remark- 
able an anomaly in the history of nations. 
We first behold her cradled in some poor fishers’ 
huts -.a scattered tribe flying in the fourth 
century from the rage of Gothic conquerors, 
to seek an asylum on the small isles and shores 
of the Venetian Gulf. Thus humble was the 
birth of a republic of nobles; who, in their 
pride of fortune, claimed the supremacy of the 
ocean; a republic that vied with the most 
puissant princes of the earth,—whose gallant 
navies swept the seas—whose rich colonies and 
thronged cities were adorned with all the lavish 
beauties which nature or art could confer— 
whose fame in arms was made to administer to 
that of letters and the arts, and whose disco- 
veries long secured to her that teeming affluence, 
and those luxuries and elegances, which first 
made Europe the mart of the East. Doomed 
to behold every thing she deemed most sacred 
and revered, like some gorgeous vision, pass 
from her sight, she was left with her deserted 
palaces and temples, only a magnificent monu- 
ment of what she had once been. It is thus 
her history appears to us like a fiction, and her 
very aspect and existence a mystery and a spell ; 
for, once seen, she continues to haunt the ima- 


Susan in tears;—his soul was moved, for, 


gination like a dream. 


| 
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Most other cities exhibit some general fea- 
tures of resemblance ; but the aspect of Venice 
first rises before the eye of a traveller like one 
of those zrial spectacles seen in the great 
desert, rather than a thing of truth and life. 
Strange and mysterious, her exterior expression 
assorts well with her secret councils and those 
fearful annals, calculated to inspire the mind 
at once with admiration and awe. The im- 
pression it conveys, and which no picture and 
no description can approach, has something 
peculiarly singular and surprising. You behold 
Venice! it cannot be mistaken for a moment ; 
the splendid yet diversified character of the 
edifices—a forest of spires, and towers, and 
cupolas, springing as if from the bosom of the 
ocean, but now no longer looking down upon 
stirring and heroic scenes—the proud galas— 
the rapid gondolas glancing by, to the songs 
long mute, or the whispered vows of youth 
and beauty seen no more. But while the glory 
and dominion of Venice have passed away, 
her edifices look yet majestic amidst desolation 
and decay, and are associated with recollections 
which appeal powerfully to our English feelings 
—time-hallowed recollections which fascinated 
many of our noblest writers—the Shaksperes, 
the Otways, the Byrons of their times. These 
yet remain to remind us of Venice, as she once 
was in her palmier days, when her poets, 
painters, orators, and historians, vied in pa- 
triotism and greatness with her statesmen and 
warriors themselves. 

With the capital of the Eastern empire, the 
Venetians gained the highest point of their 
military fame. From that source alone, they 
arose into the most affluent and influential 
people of the middle ages, and their wealth 
and strength for some centuries, single handed 
as they were, bade defiance to the Ottoman 
power. But from the hour of Lepanto’s splen- 
did victory, the star of the Republic visibly 
declined. That of the Turks took the ascen- 
dant ; and Selim the II. first compelled the 
proud Republicans to pay tribute for their 
favourite Cyprus ; while their ‘‘ divine Titian” 
was even then immortalizing with his colours 
its beauteous Queen. They covered themselves 
with glory in their meridian, as if only to ren- 
der the darkness of their closing day more 
dread and palpable. As if the Medea were 
not enough formidable, they entered, in 1606, 
into a war with the Pope, who issued a bull of 
excommunication, and concerted a formidable 
league against them. Other states offered to 
become arbiters; the causes of hostility were 
removed, and Venice maintained her ancient 
laws and independence. There are some lines 
full of beauty, from the pen of the author of 
“ The Pleasures of Memory,” and of “ Italy,” 


which admirably portray the Venetian charac- 
ter, and the peculiarities of the government :— 
“ Thro’ many an age in the mid-sea she dwelt, 
From her retreat calmly contemplating 
The changes of the earth—herself unchanged. 
Before her passed, as in an awful dream, 
The mightiest of the coy What are these 
Clothed in their purple? O’er the globe they flin, 
Their monstrous shadows ; and while yet we 5] 
Phantom-like vanish with a dreadful scream ! 
What but the last that styled themselves the Cesars !” 


The intervening period after the new discover- 
ies of the Spaniards and Portuguese, was one of 
incessant but ineffectual struggles to maintain 
her position; her colonies one by one dropped 
from her grasp; the war approached nearer and 
nearer her ocean home, till the tide of adversity 
setting in with a yet stronger flood, carried 
away the last bulwarks of her political exist- 
ence, and soon falling an easy prey to French 
and Austrian aggression, she became a “ city 
of the past.” 

And it is no poetical fiction, that Venice, 
while surpassing even the merchant princes of 
Florence in lavish wealth, supplied the pon- 
tifical seat with the vicegerents of heaven, and 
princes to the conquered thrones of many a 
distant land. Hence that profusion of “ bar- 
baric gold and gems,” with which she shone 
resplendent, not merely in public display, and 
in the pomp of Oriental spoil decorating her 
streets and temples, but in the persons of her 
citizens of every rank. Even Bruges, with her 
industry and wits, so prosperous and affluent, 
was far outshone by the splendour and magni- 
ficence of Venice ; and when the Consort of 
Philip le Bel, on entering the city, observed the 
rich dresses and decorations of the merchants’ 
wives, she exclaimed with evident chagrin, 
that she believed she had been the only queen 
there, but found on the contrary there were 
many hundreds. 

The advantages acquired by their great wealth 
and daring policy were maintained by the 
Venetians through many centuries; and the 
principle of aristocratic patriotism, enforced 
with a keen foreseeing wisdom, preserved them 
unimpaired to the fatal period of those over- 
whelming leagues which at length hurled them 
from their senatorial seats. More than once 
did they deposit their fortunes in the public 
treasury ; and it is a remarkable fact, that while 
monarchs were compelled to raise loans at an 
exorbitant interest, the Venetians could com- 
mand millions at four per cent. Genoa, Fer- 
rara, and other states felt the effects of her 
subtle policy; and while Venice awed her 
enemies, her dreaded council inspired all ranks 
of citizens with mingled fear and respect. 

The Place of St. Mark, the Rialto, and 
the Bridge of Sighs—so full of interesting 
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associations—were often the scene of startling 
events, and sudden arrests and secret execu- 
tions, served to rivet those chains which Venice 
had so sternly imposed upon her own children. 

A strange example of the power she so 
mysteriously exercised, was witnessed in May, 
1618, when numbers of people, consisting 
almost wholly of the “strangers within her 
gates,’ were prt to death by the public exe- 
cutioner at the Place of St. Mark. Day after 
day the same revolting spectacle was exhibited, 
while not a murmur escaped the astonished 
people. A frightful conspiracy to destroy the 
government was the plea set forth, but no one 
was able to unravel the secret causes of the 
council’s sudden and fatal resolves. 

At length came the French Revolution, which 
bore down the last feeble barriers of her free- 
dom; for she was already only the majestic 
shadow of what she had been. On the 30th 
of April, 1797, the destiny of a great republic 
—the fall of Venice and her cherished institu- 
tions—becameinevitabie. The last of the Doges 
summoned the different departments of the 
government only to dissolve them. Grief and 
despair were depicted on every countenance, as 
the final words of their aged chief fell on the 
startled ear. ‘I see the fate of my country, 
but I cannot succour it; yet the brave may 
every where find a home—and mine I must 
seek in Switzerland.” 

As the French troops disembarked on the 
Place of St. Mark, the wild shouts of the 
people were mingled with tears and lamenta- 
tions. The prisons of the Inquisition were 
immediately demolished ; the registry book of 
the nobility was burned, and the Lion of St. 
Mark, having lost its sacred designation, was 
inscribed with the “ Rights of Man.” 

“ Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 


But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 
Are they not bridled ?” 


THOUGHTS ON VENTILATION, 


What is ventilation? asks an inquirer.— 
Rise at five o’clock some joyous day in Spring, 
when 

With breath all ant all bloom!"— 
be a trifle behind time in starting to meet the 
mail train from London—walk two miles to 
the station, at a sufficiently rapid rate to ac- 
quire a trifling degree of perspirative uneasiness 
—be just in time to occupy the last seat in a 
six-inside—find the windows both closed, as 
they have been since they left town—ascertain, 


in whatever manner is most agreeable to your- 
self, that porter, port wine, peppermint, and 
punch, are all inside passengers—and if, from 
the day of the date of the execution hereof to 
the spring of the year 1852 thence next ensuing, 
your mind’s eye retain not a vivid picture of 
what the absence of ventilation is, you must 
either be favoured with a happy absence of 
olfactory refinement, or troubled with the 
presence of a very oblivious memory. 

The fact that in half an hour your senses 
may become reconciled to their situation, is no 
proof that the atmosphere is not a deleterious 
one. The extreme unpleasantness on entering 
is the right test. Miners not only exist, but 
carry on their labour, surrounded by air in 
which a candle will not burn; but is it there- 
fore wholesome ? 

Should this first experiment fail to convince 
you of the value of ventilation, pay a morning 
visit to some destitute family, in the cellar of 
a crowded metropolitan river district : or should 
you want still further proof, throw off your 
coat, put on a Macintosh, and dig and delve 
for an hour or two. 

In theory, the importance and necessity of 
ventilation are universally admitted; and one 
might suppose its benefits were duly appreci- 
ated if we judged of great things by small, and 
concluded, because we hear of patent ventilating 
perukes, patent ventilating hats, and patent 
waterproof ventilating coats, that therefore the 
ventilation of our houses, shops, offices, schools, 
public rooms, factories, churches, and chapels, 
must, of course, have been first attended to. The 
reverse is certainly the fact. Wecould name pub- 
lic rooms and offices heated by means of Perkins’s 
hot water apparatus, or Arnott’s stoves, or gas 
stoves, in which there is actually no provision 
whatever for a change of air. That a number 
of persons can remain in such rooms for any 
considerable length of time, without detriment 
to their health, is simply impossible. 

In speaking of a want of attention to this 
important subject, and characterising the effects 
of the unwholesome products of respiration 
and combustion, a medical man, of great 
scientific eminence, says, they “produce an 
endless variety of discomfort and disease, from 
the most trifling sense of languor and debility, 
to the more violent apoplectic head-ache, for 
the time suppressing all attempts at exertion, 
either of mind or body ; while, on other occa- 
sions, a slow and insidious action gradually 
undermines the constitution, and induces a 
permanent loss of health.” 

A remarkable instance of the continued in- 
jurious effects of vitiated air, was that of the 
two hundred persons employed in the long 
room of the Custom House in London, whose 
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health was so seriously affected as to draw 
public attention to the subject. 

It may be that an Irish cabin boy, with his 
rude mud hut, is philosophic or scientific un- 
wittingly ; but his unelaborate specimen of 
domestic architecture, with an opening to let 
himself and the air in, and an aperture to let 
the smoke out, is quite as philosophical as are 
some of our modern habitations, where ‘‘ doors 
and windows are fitted with scrupulous accura- 
cy;” and the astonished builder, in wonderment 
quite lost, cannot divine or devise how it should 
be that the chimney will smoke, when the door 
is shut. An ordinary fire, when burning brisk- 
ly, requires, for its support, and to supply the 
current up the chimney, a large quantity of 
air; and a constant supply it must have: there 
can be no draught up the chimney unless there 
is a correspondent admission of air into the 
room. It was said by the old philosophers, 
that nature abhorred a vacuum; and we opine 
that in this day the laws of atmospheric equi- 
librium are not likely to be changed, just to 
meet the views of unscientific builders. 

The attempt to exclude the air from our 
apartments by accurately-fitting doors and win- 
dows, without making some other provision 
for its ingress, is utterly unphilosophical. 
Happily, the inevitable concomitant, a smoky 
chimney, prevents the mischief that might 
ensue from this absence of ventilation. Com- 
pared with such apartments, our old baronial 
halls, with their large open fire places, and loose 
doors and windows, are with respect to ventila- 
tion, patterns of philosophic building. 

An architect who designs, or a builder who 
constructs, a room in which lights are to be 
burned, and a number of people to be congre- 
gated, without making adequate provision for 
its ventilation, we hold to be guilty of no slight 
misdemeanour against the Queen’s lieges. 

The atmosphere, or the air which we breathe, 
is compounded chiefly of two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen, in the proportion of two parts 
by weight of oxygen, and seven by weight of 
nitrogen ; or by measure, one of oxygen and 
four of nitrogen; or, in the language of the 
atomic theory, one atom of oxygen and two 
atoms of nitrogen. 

Now, it is the oxygen of the atmosphere 
that supports life; and the act of breathing 
takes away this oxygen to unite with the blood, 
leaving the nitrogen, which will not support 
life; and not only so, but forming another gas, 
which is equally deleterious, and must not be 
re-admitted to the lungs. It is a well-ascer- 
tained chemical fact, that one* of the invariable 


* The reader is not to sup that carbonic acid gas is 
the only product of combustion, respiration, &c. Another 


products of respiration, of combustion, fer- 
mentation, &c., is carbonic acid gas ; formed, 

in the case of respiration, by the union of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere with the carbon of 
the blood, changing the purple hue of the 
venous blood into the bright red of the arterial; 
and in the case of combustion, by the union of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere with the carbon 
of the oil, charcoal, coal gas, [carburetted 
hydrogen, ] tallow, wax, &c., or whatever the 
burning body may be. This carbonic acid gas is 
much heavier than atmospheric air, as 1} to 1, 

and is readily poured from one vessel to ano- 
ther: it does not burn, and will not support 
life nor combustion ; and, though so detrimental 
on the lungs, is the same gas that gives the 
pleasant briskness to soda water, ginger beer, 
&c., and in this form (thanks to Father Mathew | 
and his coadjutors, and long life and success 
to him!) is now so familiar to the disciples of 
abstinence. It is frequently met with at tne 
bottom of old wells and caverns, and, less | 
frequently, in sinking new wells, where it 
is known by the significant epithet of choke 
damp.* Its presence in such situations may | 
be easily ascertained by the use of a lighted | 
candle, which will be immediately extinguished 
if there is any choke damp; and it may be 
readily absorbed by quick lime. | 

Many persons have fallen victims to a want | 
of such precaution. It is not many months’ 
since three persons were thus sacrificed at 
Manchester. A well-sinker went down to his | 
work in the morning, and appeared to become | 
suddenly insensible; his fellow-workman de- 
product (there is nothing lost or destroyed) is water, or 
aqueous vapour, or steam. In the burning of oil in an) 
Argand lamp, for instance, » formation of water or steam | 
takes place, equal in weight to the oil consumed. The | 
delicate steel s of cutlers and others have been too often | 
damaged by the vapour arising from the burning of gas | 
for them not to be well acquainted with this fact of the | 
formation of water by combustion. Its deposition may | 
be easily seen by holding a cold surface, as a piece of | 
tin plate, &c. over the flame of a gas burner. It will be | 
immediately covered with condensed vapour, which will | 
be again dissipated when the tin becomes warm. An | 
apparatus is sometimes attached to the burner for oe 
densing this vapour. 

Nor must the reader imagine that a small quantity of | | 
carbonic acid gas in the air renders it unfit for breathing; 
it always contains a small portion, one part in one or two 
thousand, and a considerably larger portion may be mixed 
in the atmosphere, without rendering it absolutely nox- 
ious. But when constituting a very large portion of the 
air, carbonic acid acts asa stimulant on the glottis, or 
entrance to the windpipe, causes its contraction, and the 
consequent suffocation of the victim. This paper, how- 
ever, is not designed as a scientifie treatise on these 


subjects, and they are introduced only as being relevant 
to a few thoughts on ventilation. 


* Not the fire damp, the explosions of which in coal 
mines, have sent so many hundreds to au untimely grave. 
This is carburetted hydrogen gas, the same as the we 
burn ; which becomes explosive when mixed with atmos- 
pherie air. 
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scended to his assistance, and shared the same 
fate. Without knowing the cause of their 
seizure, a third went down ; and all three lost 
their lives before assistance could be rendered. 

The Grotto dell’ Cane, in Italy, is a cave, or 
hole, in the side of a mountain, in which this 
gas is evolved spontaneously. The mouth of 
the cave is not much elevated above the floor, 
and up to this height it is filled with the 
gas, which flows out at the entrance as 
water would. By way of experiment, 
(hence its name) dogs are sometimes thrown 
in; they inhale the gas, and instantly cease to 
breathe : but‘a man may enter with impunity, 
his head being out of reach of the deleterious air. 

Charcoal stoves are more used on the Con- 
tinent than in England, and their destructive 
effects are consequently more frequent than in 
this country ; but a short time since, two youths 
in London fell victims to the use of one of 
Joyce’s patent stoves, in which the patent pre- 
pared fuel was used that is warranted to give 
out “ neither smell nor noxious vapour ;” but 
which, in fact, is fine charcoal, and cannot be 
burned in open vessels and close rooms without 
the most imminent danger. In rooms where 
there is a frequent or constant ventilation, by 
the opening of doors or windows, the danger 
is abundantly less. If our memory serve us 
rightly, this stove was first introduced at the 
Jerusalem Coffee House, and was used without 
any injurious results, the carbonic acid gas 
having opportunity to escape; but it is an in- 
variable product of these stoves, and if it 
accumulates, must destroy the lives of those 
who inhale it. In the case alluded to, the two 
boys had taken the “portable patent stove” 
into their bed-room, contrary to orders, 
and closed the door. In the morning it was 
found that one of them had closed his eyes in 
death, and the other did not long survive. 

Lime-stone, which is a carbonate of lime, 
gives out, while burning, a large quantity of 
this gas; in fact, the use of burning is to 
deprive it of the carbonic acid, the absence of 
which constitutes the difference between lime 
and lime-stone; and the sacrifice of several 
lives has been the result of sleeping within the 
warmth of lime-kilns. 

For experimental purposes it is easily obtained 
from chalk or marble, (both of which are car- 
bonates of lime,) by the action of diluted sul- 
phuric acid. Marble contains nearly one half 
its weight of this gas, and one cubic inch will 
yield several gallons. It may be readily 
kept in close vessels, and is sometimes used 
by entomologists for destroying insects, &c., 
when it is wished to preserve them without 
mutilation. 

We have perhaps been tedious in describing 


the properties and effects of this poisonous air: 
but, when the reader reflects that the end and 
aim of ventilation is to rid the atmosphere of 
it, he may think we have exercised a wise 
discretion in thus endeavouring, though at such 
length, to bring indisputable proof that, when 
admitted to the organs of respiration, it is 
indeed the blast of death. 

The quantity of oxygen consumed in respi- 
ration has been very variously estimated. Dr. 
Arnott, in his Report to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, says, ‘a h@man being destroys, or 
poisons, the oxygen of nearly a gallon.of air 
per minute, which quantity, by mixing with 
more, contaminates, and unfits for use, at least 
three times as much; and in any case, unless 
ventilation to that extent, and in proportion to 
the number of persons present, be provided 
for, the air is soon in a state which will se- 
riously affect the health of those living in it.” 
Dr. Reid and some other writers estimate the 
quantity much higher than the above. All 
recommend a supply of fresh air, to the extent 
of several cubic feet per minute, to each indi- 
vidual. It appears that in the Houses of 
Parliament, forty or fifty thousand cubic feet 
have sometimes been given to one apartment— 
sixty feet per minute to each individual in a 
crowded house. 

When we reflect, in addition to this, on the 
large quantity of air that is vitiated* by insen- 
sible perspiration, and that a large amount of 
vapour, (say half an ounce weight per hour) 
passes from a man’s lungs into the atmosphere, 
the subject of ventilation assumes an important 
aspect. 

It was formerly considered, that in the act of 
exhaling or breathing out, the nitrogen, which 
is lighter than atmospheric air, passed upwards, 
and the carbonic acid gas towards the earth. 
It is now admitted that the warmth 90° to 95° 
renders the whole mixture lighter than the air» 
and it ascends ; ‘‘the remarkable interval that 
always occurs in breathing,” allowing time for 
a “ fresh current of uncontaminated atmospheric 
air.” In the words of the poetic Dr. Arm- 
strong, applicable, of course, only to out of 
door breathing, or in situations where the 
ventilation is perfect :— 

“ The air inhaled is not the gas 
That from a thousand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell 
Which, drunk, would poison the balsamic blood, 
And rouse the heart to every fever’s rage ; 
But air that trembling floats from hill to hill, 


From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element.” 


We may here just mention the oft-cited story 


* Of course, when there are a number of lights burni 
in a room, the quantity of air vitiated is very muc 
increased. 
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of the poor canary bird, which was suspended 
over a bed all night, and was suffocated before 
morning, and the sadly memorable tragedy, in 
1756, in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 

In reference to fermentation, a few words 
may suffice. During the process, carbonic acid 
is evolved in large quantities, and several per- 
sons have lost their lives by incautiously 
entering large brewers’ vats, without previously 
ascertaining its presence. The reader who 
wishes to have a taste of it, may hold his mouth 
over a glass of soda water, or a small tub of 
wort, which he can do without danger. 

Without referring more particularly to the 
immense loss of life that has occurred in our 
coal mines even since the introduction of the 
‘“‘davy,” the technical name given, amongst 
miners, to Sir Humphrey Davy’s Safety Lamp, 
that admirable creation of chemical science, 
(for it was a creation, not a mere fortuitous 
discovery,) and without further illustrating our 
position by a reference to the pestilential holds 
of slave ships, we have perhaps prepared the 
mind of the reader for the admission of the 
fact, that ventilation really is a matter of vital 
importance. 

(To be continued.} 


HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 


The history of playing cards is involved in such 
darkness, that the period of their origin, and 
even the people by whom they were first used, 
or invented, are matters of mere conjecture. 
This uncertainty may, however, be considered 
as a proof of their antiquity—there is evidence 
of their having been known in Italy at the 
end of the thirteenth century. The precise 
period of their introduction into Spain cannot 
be ascertained; but in 1387 we find them 
prohibited by John I., King of Castile—a 
circumstance which served only to render the 
passion for gaming still more violent; and in 
the following century Ferdinand V. promulgated 
more severe laws and penalties against card- 
players. Cards appear to have been known in 
France in 1341. Although in use in that 
country at so early a period, yet from the cir- 
cumstance of fifty-six sous having been paid 
to a painter for three packs of cards, for the 
amusement of Charles VI. during his derange- 
ment, has arisen the vulgar belief that they 
were invented expressly for the diversion of 
that unfortunate monarch. 

It appears that in the earliest period in which 
cards were known in France, the knave (valet) 
was called Tuchim—the appellation of a for- 
midable band of marauders, who at that time 
committed great excesses in the Comtat 
| Venaissin. This circumstance, as well as 


that of the fleur-de-lis being found on every 
court-card, has been considered a proof that 
they were invented in France. But this cannot 
be taken as evidence of their French origin, 
when it is remembered that the fleur-de-lis has 
been found among the ornaments of the Ro- 
mans at an early period, as well as in the 
crowns and sceptres of the emperors of the 
West, and in those of the kings of Castile and 
England prior to the Norman conquest. 

It is most probable that cards were invented 
and first used in the East. In Spain they were 
known by the name of Naipes—a word which 
seems to point them out as of eastern origin; 
for the old Italian name, Naibi, closely resem- 
bles the Hebrew term Naibes, and in both 
languages this word denotes sorcery, fortune- 
telling, or prediction. 

The word Tuchim seems also to partake more 
of Arabic than of French origin. Tuchan, in 
Arabic, signifies darkness, or obscurity, and 
might have been bestowed upon those depre- 
dators on account of their concealment in 
forests and obscure places. 

The eastern origin of cards is still more 
probable, when we consider that to the Persians 
we owe the introduction of chess. The invasion 
of the Saracens, and their long continuance in 
the vicinity of the Italians, Spanish, and 
French, afforded those nations an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with their customs 
and amusements. But although to the Arabians 
we may owe the introduction of cards, it by 
no means follows that they were the inventors; | 
for as they derived the game of chess from the | 
Persians, the Arabians may have derived cards | 
either from them or from some other nation. | 

The Indian game of cards closely approaches 
that of chess. The Indian chess, or the game 
of the four kings, represents four princes with 
their troops, forming two allied armies on each 
side. The arrangement of this game so strongly 
resembles that of cards, as to admit of the 
surmise that they are merely a variation of it, 
and take their rise from the same source. It 
is therefore probable that the game of cards, 
like that of chess, travelled from India to 
Arabia; and as the gypsies, who employed | 
cards as the basis of fortune-telling, were 
originally Indians driven from their country, 
it is likely that, in traversing the north of Asia 
and Africa, they introduced the game into 
those countries, and that from thence they 
passed into Europe. 

It cannot now be ascertained what were the 
objects represented upon the oriental cards ; 
but it is likely that they were similar to the old 
Spanish cards, and that the four suits, spade 
(swords), coppe (cups), denari (money), and 
bastone (clubs), adopted both by the Italians | 
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and Spaniards, are the suits of the eastern 
games. 

The game first known to the Italians was 
extremely simple. It consisted of four suits— 
spade, coppe, denari, bastoni; each of these 
suits had three figured cards—re (king), cavallo 
(knight or horseman), farite (servant or knave), 
which, with the numerical cards, made thirty- 
six in the pack. Some of the Chinese cards 
consist of this number. 

The mode of playing the European game of 
tarocci is unknown to us. That of minchiate 
had the number of tarocci increased to forty- 
one; the five highest cards were the sun, moon, 
star, world, and fame, ornamented with sym- 
bolical figures. 

Although, as before observed, we cannot 
trace the invention of cards to the French 
nation, yet it would appear that about the 
time of Charles VI. the figures and suits of the 
original cards underwent a change, and that 
those which are now in general use were then 
adopted. The queen of spades was intended 
to represent the Maid of Orleans ; the king of 
spades, David,—of clubs, Alexander,—of 
hearts, Charlemagne,—of diamonds, Cesar; 
—the knave of spades, Ogier,—of clubs, 
Lancelot,—of diamonds, Hector ;—the queen 
of spades, Pallas,—of clubs, Argine,—of 
hearts, Judith,—and of diamonds, Rachel. 

Daniel has conjectured that Pallas was in- 
tended to designate the Maid of Orleans, in 
whom were united the attributes of that goddess, 
—martial glory, wisdom, and chastity; that 
Argine represented Mary of Anjou, wife of 
Charles VII.; that Judith represented Isabel 
of Bavaria, wife of Charles II., and that Ra- 
chel, who was celebrated in Scripture for her 
wisdom, was intended to personify Charles’s 
mistress, Agnes Sorrell, who was called the 
Lady of Beauty. 

It is supposed that the original eastern cards 
allegorically represented the orders or ranks of 
society, and that in the Italian and Spanish 
cards, the swords signified the nobility—cups 
and chalices, the clergy—money, the citizens 
—clubs and sticks, the peasantry. 

In Germany the devices on cards have been 
entirely altered ; and instead of the usual suits, 
other objects, such as the human figure, various 
animals, birds, plants, flowers, fruits, and some- 
times hares, parrots, pinks, roses, and colum- 
bines, are substituted. 

The Chinese are strongly addicted to gaming 
of every description, and several useless at- 
tempts have been made to repress this passion, 
or to prevent its gratification. One of their 
emperors, before making it penal on the higher 
classes to play at games of chance, endeavoured 
to bring it into disrepute by permitting the 


lowest and most degraded class—the chairmen, 
who are every where despised,—to indulge in 
gaming and card-playing; but this vice was 
too widely diffused, and too deeply rooted, to 
admit of so easy acure, andthe experiment failed. 

The cotton paper which the Chinese and 
Hindoos used for making cards was very strong 
and smooth ; they have, however, now adopted 
the European invention of paste-boarc. But 
paper is not their only material, as we know 
that they likewise employ thin leaves of ivory. 
Some of their packs are about an inch and 
quarter broad, and three inches long. 

In our own country the process of printing 
books differs materially from that of cards: in 
China, however, both are printed in the same 
manner,—one as primitive and rude as can be 
conceived. The card is engraved upon wood ; 
the workman first inks the block by means of 
a brush, and then having placed the paper on 
the surface, he presses upon the block by rub- 
bing it over with a somewhat stiffer brush than 
that which he employed in distributing the ink. 
In this simple manner they carry on both their 
book and picture printing. 

But to return to our subject :—A beautiful 
pack of cards was engraved by one Jost Ammon, 
evidently intended to represent the advantages 
of learning over idleness and drunkenness. 
The subject is treated in a humourous manner. 
The four suits are, books, printers’ balls, wine 
pots, and drinking-cups. The deuce contains 
a representation of an ancient book-binder; 
the trey, of books, and a whimsical sketch of 
the wolf turned schoolmaster; and the fours, a 
bibliomania at his desk : the subject has been 
made more commonly known to the public by 
Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania. Among other 
things depicted on their pack may be mentioned, 
an old printing press, with the mode of work- 
ing—a man and his wife at dinner, the husband 
asleep, and the wife enjoying a deep draught 
of ale, and in the front a dog seizing a capon 
off the table, and bearing it away in his mouth: 
—in the sketch is a drunken couple, the hus- 
band beating his wife, who, while in the act 
of falling, seizes him by the hair of the head, 
in order to support herself. 

The precise period of the introduction of cards 
into this country is unknown ; but it appears pro- 
bable that we were possessed of them as early 
as any of the continental nations. They must 
have been in common use long prior to the 
time of Edward 1V.; for in 1463 the demand 
for them had become so general, that, evidently 
for the purpose of encouraging our own trade 
and manufactures, the legislation prohibited 
their importation into this country. 

In the reign of Henry VII., 1503, cards 
were expressly named among the prohibited 
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games ; and it was enacted, that apprentices, 
servants, and others, should be put in the 
stocks for one day, if they were found playing 
at cards at any other time than during the 
Christmas holidays, and then only in the house 
and presence of their masters and mistresses. 
This indulgence to the lower classes, during 
Christmas, was further confirmed by Henry 
VIII., who likewise bestowed upon noblemen 
and persons of property the privilege of li- 
censing the playing at cards in their houses. 

During the licentious times of Charles IT. 
the vices of gaming became so aggravated, as 
to require the interposition of the legislature. 
By an act passed in the sixteenth year of this 
monarch’s reign, any person who should win 
by deceit in gaming, was to forfeit treble the 
value so gained; and any person winning more 
than £100, was to forfeit treble the surplus. 
The statute of the ninth of Anne enacted, that 
when money lost at one sitting amounted to 
£10, the loser had the right of recovering it by 
action of debt, and the offender was to forfeit 
five times the amount, as well as to suffer the 
punishment prescribed for perjury. And at 
different intervals up to the present time, the 
legislature has attempted to moderate the prac- 
tice of excessive gaming, or to regulate the 
circumstances to which it has given rise, and 
with which it is associated. 

In 1615 Darcey took out a patent for the 
manufacture of cards; and it is considered that 
they were brought to the greatest perfection in 
this country. For some time the Spanish 
government had monopolized this branch of 
trade; but they have long since ceased to be 
imported into this country, and we now export 
great quantities to the foreign markets. 

In England, the old method of making playing 
cards was by means of stencil plates, in a 
manner very similar to Poonah painting. The 
glaze was obtained by leecing or burnishing— 
by rubbing the card with a flint fixed at the 
end of a long pole—something like the old 
method of calico glazing. The important im- 
provements which have since been made in this 
branch of trade will be noticed in our next 
Number, in which we shall give a description 
of the manufacture and printing of playing 
and other cards, as carried on by the Messrs. 
De La Rue, of London. 


SLOW POISONS. 
(Concluded from our last.] 


So far as regards the use of slow poisons 
employed under such circumstances as those de- 
tailed in a former part of this article, and others 
doubly murderous administered so frequently 
to young women in the gravid state, there can 
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be no doubt, although from their secrecy and 
obscurity requiring the utmost vigilance and 
research. I repeat, that the administration of 
poison under such circumstances is daily recur- 
ring—employed by many without knowledge 
of its deep criminality. 

As to slow poisons, under other circumstan- 
ces, the case is far different. Involved in some 
difficulty from its very nature, historians have 
seconded the vulgar in surrounding the subject 
with every species of delusion and exaggeration. 
Far from the most deadly poisons being due to 
recent chemical philosophers, the researches of 
science have not added more powerful poisons 
to the list than the voyages of travellers amongst 
savage nations. Independent that such is the 
perversity of mankind, that in the history of 
the world the first steps made in chemistry 
have always been seen to arise from a search 
after poisons, as Sismondi has justly observed; 
nature abounds in poisons. What can exceed 
the power of the poison with which the Indian 
of Guina tips his arrow, and then brings down 
a bird on the wing, which, if it did not die on 
the spot, would be lost in thick jungles which 
overspread that primitive soil? We have in 
our anti-Pagan days our aruspices, who, like 
Cicero, think certain animals “rerum augu- 
randarum causa natas esse.” These high priests 
of science, like Brodie or Magendie, examining 
the viscera of creatures still living, employ the 
poison of the Indians, such as the wooraroora, 
not the venenose salts discovered by science, to 
control the resistance and to abolish pain in the 
animals they operate upon. The only striking 
instance where a newly-discovered element was 
employed of late years as a secret poison, was 
by Dr. Castaing, who with cold blooded vil- 
lainy, poisoned two brothers, his benefactors 
as well as his patients. The acetate of mor- 
phine, although thus administered by a physi- 
cian of high medical education, who had his 
patients entirely at his mercy, produced at 
least in the last of the murders he perpetrated, 
as sudden a death as the oil of laurel given, in 
a celebrated instance, to Sir Theodosius 
Broughton by his comparatively ignorant bro- 
ther-in-law. In the case of Laffarge no savage 
and awkward butcher could slay an untethered 
ox with more ruthless violence than Marie 
Capelle in operating by repeated doses of 
arsenic upon her husband, In the ever- 
memorable and true tragedy of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, although he likewise was at the 
mercy of his murderers, for six months they 
could not kill him by slow poison; and the 
statellites of King James’s favourite were 
obliged to resort to suffocation for his coup de 
grace. Arsenic, in the first of these cases, was 
the poison exclusively employed ; in the second 
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instance, it was also the principal ingredient, 
although combined with lunar caustic, cantha- 
rides, and spiders. Slow and secret poisoning 
by arsenic it is difficult to believe in, as pro- 
ducing the infamous object in the manner at 
least reported in the majority of cases. We 
employ it as a tonic, and, if this and other 
tonics, be gradually increased by small incre- 
ments, it would make a patient another Mith- 
ridates. It appears probable one would get 
accustomed to it, in the majority of instances, 
as we do a species of domestic poisoning we 
are daily exposed to, that from the verdigres 
of ill-tinned copper saucepans, the source of 
the dyspepsia, but seldom of the death of the 
victims of incautious cooks. La Spara, to 
whom so many deaths in Italy are attributed 
in the sixteenth century—Tophana, who sold 
the oil passed off as exuding from the tomb of 
St. Nicholas of Bari, and who was still more 
murderous than his predecessor—cannot have 
produced slow deaths by these salts, as Dr. 
Hahnemann, the father of homceopathy, asserts. 
Arsenic, if the stomach gets not accustomed 
to it, particularly if increased in quantity, must 
produce fresh and sudden suffering every time 
it is taken, however disguised. 

It is hard to believe, that the great persona- 
ges of history were poisoned by medicated gloves, 
bouquets, saddles, slippers, handkerchiefs, &c., 
like Henry the Sixth of Germany, the wife of 
Henry the Fourth of France, a Prince of Savoy, 
a King of Naples, and others without number. 
It is as difficult of credit as that perfect harmony 
was restored to a married couple, who were 
previously at daggers drawn, by removing a 
bundle of hyoscymus seeds concealed in the 
room where they habitually sat, as stated in 
the ‘Grand Dictionnaire de Médicine.” Still 
less conceivable is it that the secret poisons 
employed by Catherine de Medicis, and those 
that La Spara, La Trophana, in Italy, La 
Vigorereux, and La Voisin, in France, made 
a regular commerce of, could produce death by 
being used as prescribed, at the distance of one 
or six months, according to the pleasure of 
the murderess. Amonyst the great number 
of young married women of rank, whom the 
Pope had executed at Rome in the seventeenth 
century, for poisoning, most of the slow poi- 
soners were probably guiltless. Madame de 
Sévigné’s inimitable letters convey the exag- 
gerated terror which, no doubt, possessed Louis 
XIV., when he established the ‘“‘ Chambre 
Ardente,”’ and amongst the ladies of noble, and 
even of Royal blood, whom the monarch so 
unreservedly and impartially punished in his 
reign, La Brinvilliers is the only one une- 
quivocally proved to be culpable; and even 
here Voltaire has justly pointed out the exag- 
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gerations of the avocat sans cause, who has 
reported her crimes and her fate. During the 
ages up to a recent date, when that witch mania 
prevailed, of which fancy so many thousand 
innocent persons were victims, not only did 
ladies pride themselves as much on being 
bewitched as they do in our days in being 
bewitching; but there exists irrefragable proof 
of women, with the rack before their eyes, 
insisting upon their power of incantation, and, 
to the last agony of torture and of death, pre- 
serving this ruling passion—the monomania of 
insane vanity. Cannot the past furore of 
historians for slow poisoning, in many instances, 
receive the same explanation? 

These cases of poisoning, requiring the most 
vigilance, and which are of most habitual oc- 
currence, 1 have pointed out. ‘The sale of 
arsenic, and, above all, of ergot of rye, 
are far from being sufficiently restricted. 
The salts of lead, whether we judge 
of them by the palsy and other symptoms 
produced so insidiously in painters, and in 
persons who partake of them in wine, in whose 
adulteration it is so freely used; these salts, I 
repeat, are most dangerous, slow, and secret 
poisons. 

As to my own opinion, after having wasted 
much time that might have been better em- 
ployed in perusing the voluminous and dusty 
records of history, I utterly disbelieve in the 
ability of the utmost perversity to produce 
slow poisoning once in a thousand attempts. 
If I may be allowed a digression, and to speak 
rather figuratively, I should point out where, 
in my opinion, the only well-known slow 
poisoners exist. I should show them to abide 
in St. Stephen’s, at the Home office, and in 
other places of power, where legislators repose 
over their laurels, as soon as indispensable 
business and their habitual efforts of ambition 
are achieved, and leave the poor population to 
die of effluvia (easily dispersed) in all parts of 
the Metropolis, and in the great manufacturi 
towns. Could they see, as we have, all the 
mental agonies of fathers of families, deprived, 
by loathsome emanations, of the power to work 
for their starving families, they would feel that 
they had, perhaps, neglected their first duty ? 
At least it is to be hoped that the clergy of 
England, who, by their mental acquirements, 
and by their virtues in other respects, beggar 
all power of eulogy, will not continue abettors 
of slow poisoning, by burial of corrupt bodies 
in churches, but return at last ‘‘ earth to earth.” 
Our Saviour, when he drove the money changers 
from the temple, punished a traffic far less 
nefarious than bartering for gold portions of the 
holy precincts, to enable. dead pride to poison 
living imprudence. 
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Original Poetry. 


THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH, 
A PARAPHRASE FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 
(Author of “ Hours with the Muses.") 


“ _ the Earth,” uttered Gop from the height of his 
throne, 
As he looked on the children he made from above— 
“Take the Earth, with its blessings, and call it your own, 
But divide it with justice and brotherly love.” 


By myriads men came when they heard the decree ; 
Youth, manhood, and age hurried on in the race, 

The husbandman ruled o’er the corn-covered lea, 
And the forest was given to the sons of the chase. 


The merchant took all that his stores could contain, 
But the priest, holy man! took the choicest of wine ; 
The king took the on and byeways for gain, 
By a right which the people believed was divine. 


At length, when each mortal rejoiced in his lot, 

Came the poet, who loved not the boisterous throng ; 
But, alas! when he came he beheld not a spot,— 

Not a green strip of earth for the pilgrim of song. 


Then he threw himself down at the throne of his sire, 
And cried to the Being who gave him his birth— 
“Oh, grant a - outcast his only desire, 
Let child of thy wrath be on Earth!” 


God said, “If thou liv’st in the empire of thought, 
The cause of thy sorrow pertains not to me ; 
Where, = hast thou strayed since my bidding was 
t 
Said the poet, “Oh God ! I was near unto thee ! 
“If my eyes were entranced by thy glory and pets; 


And my ears pt aoe music that breathes in th — 
If my soul was absorbed in thy love and thy light, 


Forgive if the earth disappeared from mine eyes !” 
“Content thee,” God said, “for Earth's riches are 


given 
As such w. was my and hence my decree 

Thou shalt live with thy Lord in his own blessed Heaven, 
For whenever thou comest, ‘tis open to thee.” 


ON HEARING A LADY SINGING. 


Hark ! what is that music, which floats on the air 

—h ner Zephyr in disport were carolling there !— 
Emily singing—the song-birds are mute, 

As ha'the echoes respond to the tones of her lute. 


The nightingale, hid in his leafy retreat, 
Confesses a rival in melody sweet ; 

And fails not to mimic those strains of delight, 
As a new serenade for the goddess of night. 


The exquisite music a night vision brings 
That yields in its sweetness when Emily sings— 
The songs of the seraphs. with melody —— 
A deeper devotion from hers may be taught. 


When list’ning her music, away glide the hours, 

As tho’ time in his passage were treading on flowers ; 

Her voice, breathing gladness, puts trouble to flight, 
disperses 


As the day-god the shadows of night. B. 


A man without money is a usty without a 
soul—a walking death—a spectre that frightens 
every one. His countenance is sorrowful, and 
his conversation languishing and tedious. If 
he calls upon an acquaintance he never finds 
him at home, and if he opens his mouth to 
speak he is interrupted every moment, so that 
he may not have a chance to finish his discourse, 
which, it is feared, will end with his asking 
for money. He is avoided like a person in- 
fected with disease, and is regarded as an 
incumbrance to the earth. Want wakes him 
up in the morning, and misery accompanies 
him to bed at night. The ladies discover that 
he is an awkward booby, landlords believe 
that he lives upon air, and if he wants any 
thing of a tradesman, he is asked for cash 
before delivery. —Anon. 


While reviewing his troops, Bonaparte was 
one day suddenly accosted by an officer, who, 
stepping from the ranks, complained that he 
had been five years a lieutenant without having 
received any promotion. The Emperor coolly 
replied, ‘I was a lieutenant myself for seven 
years, yet you see to what a man may rise by 
perseverance.” 


Anima ExisTENCE WITHOUT CoNSENT.— 
Would animals, who endure such sufferings of 
various kinds for the service and entertainment 
of man, accept existence onthe terms on which 
they have it? Madame Sevigné, who, though 
she had many enjoyments, felt "with delicate 
sensibility the prevalence of misery, complains 
of the task of existence having been imposed 
upon her without her consent.—Dr. Johnson. 


Several ladies being in company with Dr. 
Johnson, it was remarked by one of them, that 
a learned woman was by no means a rare char- 
acter in the present age: when Johnson replied, 
‘**T have known a great many ladies who knew 
Latin, but very few who knew English.” 


Favutts.—We confess small faults in order 
to insinuate that we have no great ones.— 
Rochefoucault. 

Voltaire said of an apothecary, that his 
employment was to pour drugs, of which he 


knew little, into a body of which he knew 
less. 
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